s "I don't agree with you and I doubt very i^.ucfa if
you'll get the Old Man to agree. He rather likes Joe and he
was one of his own boys."
Waring opened his lips to say something aad then shut them
again and shrugged his shoulders.
Two days later the Old Man called me in and said, "It's
been suggested that Marchant ought to go. What do you
think? Waring says you say you can manage without him?"
I said, " Weil, sir, I can manage of course, but . . ."
The Old Man smiled, "Exactly," he said rather wearily.
" That's how J feel about it. But if we keep him, can we
justify It?"
"To whom, sir?"
" Oh, to anybody who likes to ask/' said Mair rather bitterljr.
" 1 gather we're going to be asked a lot of questions and that
we shall be expected to justify our existence. Can we justify
joes?"
I said, " It depends who's asking the questions."
<K We don't know that yet," said Mair, passing his hand across
his closed eyes. " I dare say it'll be difficult enough to convince
some people that the section ought to exist at all." He sat in
silence for a moment. u Anyhow/' he went on, " you'd rather
keep him if we possibly can?'1
"Of course."
"Good. So would 1 i wouldn't say old Joe was much of
aa asset, but I don't want to break the team up, unless I'm
forced to."
He didn't say any more. There were a lot of things I would
have liked to ask him but I didn't like to. He looked so
damned tired. As I got into the,office Joe was just saying to
Till: "For two pins I'd go and see the Old Man and chuck
my hand In."
He was always saying that as soon as anything happened -
that he didn't like.
Tilly just said, " And do what?" in his sardonic way.
"Go carry a rifle/' said Joe off-handedly.
, " I doubt they'd give you one," said Tilly looking up and
pointing at Joe with his red nose.  " They'd be afraid you'd
shoot somebody."
*' Well, I don't know," said Joe. " After all, I'm a fit man.
I often wonder if I'm doing the right thing in staying here."
He looked at us in turn rather pityingly and said, " Of course,
it*s different for you two."
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